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Subject:     "SUGAR  AND  SPICE."    Pacts  from  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

Homemakers,  what's  in  a  name?     Considerable,  you'll  think,  after 
hearing  today's  report  from  our  Washington  correspondent  with  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration. 

"That  which  we  call  a  rose  "by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet," 
said  William  Shakespeare,  but  that  which  we  call  rose  extract ,  says  our 
official  correspondent,  must  be  —  here's  the  legal  definition  —  "the 
flavoring  extract  prepared  from  attar  of  roses,  with  or  without  red  rose 
petals.     It  contains  not  less  than  four-tenths  percent  by  volume  of  attar 
of  roses. " 

Continuing  with  today's  report:     "Rose  extract  is  only  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  definitions  in  a  new  leaflet,  just  issued,  which  contains 
standards  of  identity  for  food  products,  standards  adopted  as  a  guide 
for  the  officials  who  enforce  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

"Having  a  sweet  tooth,"  continues  our  correspondent,   "I  turned 
first  to  the  definitions  for  SUGAR  AND  RELATED  SUBSTANCES,  on  page  11. 
How  you  may  think  that  sugar  is  just  sugar  —  granulated  or  lump.  But 
Government  officials  go  much  further  than  that,  when  they  define  sugar. 
They  call  it  'sucrose  (saccharose)  obtained  chiefly  from  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets.     Granulated,  loaf,  cut,  milled,  and  powdered  sugars  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sugar,   containing  at  least  99.5  percent  of  sucrose.* 

"Here  also  are  definitions  for  molasses,  cane  sirup,  sugar  sirup, 
maple  sugar,  maple  sirup.   .   .   .     Let's  stop  here  a  minute,  and  consider 
maple  sirup,  since  that's  one  of  my  favorites.   .   .   .     'MAPLE  SIRUP  is  sirup 
made  by  the  evaporation  of  maple  sap,  or  by  the  solution  of  maple  and  sugar, 
It  contains  not  more  than  35  percent  of  water.     The  finished  product  weighs 
not  less  than  11  pounds  to  the  gallon.'     That's  the  legal  definition  for 
maple  sirup,  and  if  a  manufacturer  of  this  product  should  be  so  unkind  to 
maple  sirup  lovers  as  to  make  a  sirup  containing  more  than  35  percent  of 
water  —  well,  he'd  be  violating  the  law,  and  would  have  to  suffer  the 
penalty. 

"Next  we  have  definitions  for  honey  —  for  comb  honey,  extracted 
honey,  and  strained  honey,  and  now  we  come  to  the  spices.     Pifty-one  spices 
are  defined  in  this  leaflet.    No  —  fifty  spices,  for  the  first  definition 
is  for  spices  in  general.     Spices,   if  you  didn't  know,  are  'aromatic 
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vegetable  substances  used  for  the  seasoning  of  food.    They  are  true  to 
name,  and  from  them  no  portion  of  any  volatile  oil  or  other  flavoring 
principle  has  "been  removed. 1 

"Since  spices  are  true  to  name ,  all  we  need  do  is  read  the  label 
on  the  spices  we  "buy  —  the  label  required  by  the  Pure  Food  Law  —  and 
we'll  know  just  what  we  are  buying,  for  the  label  must  tell  the  truth. 
For  example,  if  we  are  buying  cayenne  pepper,  we  are  getting  'the  dried, 
ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  f rut escens  L. ,  C.  baccatum  L. ,  or  some  other  small- 
fruited  species  of  Capsicum.     It  contains  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  more  than  1.5  percent  of  starch,  not  more 
than  28  percent  of  crude  fiber,  not  more  than  8  percent  of  total  ash, 
nor  more  than  1.25  percent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 1 " 

Our  learned  correspondent  admits  that  she  never  knew,  before  read- 
ing this  definition,  what  cayenne  pepper  was  composed  of.     Next,  she  picks 
out  a  spice  without  a  Latin  name  and  so  many  "composed  of's"  —  Jamaica 
ginger,  "ginger  grown  in  Jamaica. "    Limed  ginger,  or  bleached  ginger,  is 
"whole  ginger  coated  with  carbonate  of  calcium." 

"No  more  spice  definitions  today,"  says  our  official  reporter, 
"for  I  see  that  every  time  the  Government  describes  our  common  spices, 
such  as  cinnamon,   cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,   sage,  and  so  on,   it  includes 
in  the  definition  a  long  Latin  word.     Whatever  the  spice,   it  seems  that 
the  Romans  had  a  word  for  it. 

"Let's  look  at  the  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS.     Here's  a  long  list  — 
twenty-four  different  products.     One  we  all  use  is  vanilla,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  standard  of  identity,  is  'the  flavoring  extract  prepared 
from  the  vanilla  bean,  with  or  without  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
sugar,  dextrose,  glycerin.   .   . 1     Here ' s  one  I've  always  been  curious 
about  —  oil  of  lemon.     Oil  of  lemon  is  'the  volatile  oil  expressed,  with- 
out the  aid  of  heat,   from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  lemon,  with  or  without 
previous  separation  of  the  pulp  and  peel. 1     Oil  of  orange,  as  you  would 
expect,  is  made  'from  the  fresh  peel  of  the  orange.     It  has  an  optical 
rotation  (25  degrees  Centigrade)  of  not  less  than  plus  95  degrees  in  a 
100-millimeter  tube.  1 

"If  you  remember  your  experiments  in  the  chemistry  laboratory,  you 
will  know  what  that  means,"  says  our  Washington  friend,   "but  after  all, 
that ' s  the  job  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  to  know  all 
about  these  chemical  processes,  and  to  use  them  when  necessary  in  iden- 
tifying food  products.     Enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  spices  and  condi- 
ments we  buy  are  pure  and  wholesome,  that  the  name  on  the  label  means 
just  what  it  says  —  that  we  can  trust  the  label  to  tell  the  truth. 

"Next  week  we'll  have  more  definitions.     Raisin  bread,  for  example. 
Do  you  know  how  many  ounces  of  raisins  the  law  requires  in  a  pound  of 
raisin  bread?     I'll  tell  you  next  Monday,"  concludes  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent. 


